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In the first quarter of the present century, and for many 
years previously, there was a universal belief that ardent 
spirit was necessary to sustain the human body in hard 
labor in any of its forms. 

Common day-laborers, hard-working mechanics, farmers, 
soldiers, sailors, all acted on this faith, and sustained, or 
endeavored to sustain, their strength by alcoholic stimulants 
in some form, in addition to their food. 

Governments included some kind of liquor containing 
alcohol in their daily rations allowed to the army and navy; 
shipping merchants provided grog as a necessary element in 
the daily sustenance of the crews of their ships ; farmers 
took themselves, and gave their men in the field, toddy, fore- 
noon and afternoon. 

Men who were exposed to the cold in the winter fortified 
their bodies with alcohol. Hot flip, sling, and some colder 
mixtures vnth spirit were in great demand at the tavern bar 
in all the cold season. 

Farmers laid in their stocks of cider, which they drank at 
dinner, and at other times when they were thirsty. Even 
those who, from their temperament and habit, did not use 
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cider or spirit, yet, admitting the principle of the necessity of 
stimulants as applied to others, did not think it right to bind 
others to their own peculiarities. They gave rum and cider 
to their work-folk. 

My father and all the family were constitutionally abstemi- 
ous, but cider was always on the dinner-table for the hired 
men, and they had free access to the cider barrel in the 
cellar, although none of us touched it. 

Grog was regularly sent to the men in the field at eleven 
and four o'clock. I have mixed it and carried it o\x%a though 
the smell of it was offensive. We were exceptions to the 
general rule. Very few farmers in Concord were of our 
temperament. They may be all said to drink when they 
worked in the field. 

Saying Time. 

Especially was the spirit supposed to be necessary in hay- 
ing time, which was a continual strain on the physical system 
through the hottest season of the year. Then the woijc was 
exacting. It demanded incessant attention from beginning 
to the end. So little opportunity for any other business did 
haying offer, that prudent farmers, especially those who lived 
at a distance from the store, would lay in their season's sup- 
ply of rum before they began to cut the grass. This was to 
save the time which could not be spared from the hay-field. 
Of course the quantity of spirit thus purchased varied with 
the number of men employed and their habits, from a few 
gallons to a barrel, which some of the largest farmers 
required. 

This account of the motives and habits of farmers is drawn 
from Concord, but it is not limited to that town. The same 
is applicable to other towns of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land. The spirit thus used by laboring men was New 
England rum, universally called New Rum^ w*hich was dis- 
tilled in Boston and its neighborhood. 

New rum was then a prominent article in the country 
stores. It was what was called a leading article ; one which 
was most frequently called for, and was uppermost in the 
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minds of purchasers. The price was generally known ; there- 
fore it was the basis of competition with the storekeepers. 
They sold it as nearly as possible to the cost of purchase and 
transportation. The Concord traders had a profit of one and 
two cents a gallon. A trader in Groton said they could not 
get more than one cent profit. The purchaser first asked, at 
the store, the price of new rum, and if that was satisfactory 
he had his jug filled, and then ordered the sugar, molasses, 
flour, rice, etc., that he wanted, without inquiring the price. 

Spirits and Wines Consumed in Concord. 

In the year 1834, Dr. Josiah Bartlett, who had been in 
practice in Concord fourteen years, and professionally and 
morally commanded universal confidence, and Dr. Edward 
Jarvis, who was a native of the town and had been in prac- 
tice two years, undertook to ascertain the amount of spirits 
and wines of all kinds which had been sold and consumed in 
Concord, and the cost, in the years 1828 and 1838. For this 
purpose they visited all the traders and tavern-keepers in 
town and asked them to give these amounts. All of these 
dealers were the inquirers' personal friends, and received 
them courteously. None of the storekeepers liked the busi- 
ness, and all would be glad to be relieved of it. One of the 
taverners held the same opinion. All consented readily to 
the request. All but one gave their answers in writing, 
either by their own hand or by that of a clerk. Apparently 
these reports were copied from their books. They gave the 
number of gallons of each kind of liquor and wine, and the 
cost of purchase in the years 1828 and 1833, and their esti- 
mates of the cost to the consumers. Fortunately I preserved 
all these original papers, and they are now deposited in the 
public library of Concord for permanent security, as evidence 
of the habits of the people in the years reported. I copied 
them into a volume which I lately wrote of the "Traditions 
and Reminiscences of Concord," which is now in that library. 

This may be assumed as the approximate, if not the exact, 
amount of spirits and wines consumed in Concord. Two 
conditions must be considered, which individually qualify 
this conclusion, yet neutralize each other: 
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1. Concord is a central town, surrounded by smaller 
towns with smaller stores and stocks of merchandise. 
Some people resort from these to Concord for their store; 
goods, and among these their spirits and wines. There- 
fore not all these alcoholic liquids sold in Concord are 
drank in the town. 

2. On the contrary, Concord is near to Boston. Many 
of the farmers go or send somewhat frequently to that 
market with the produce of their farms for sale. Some of 
these purchase groceries and other goods there, and espe- 
cially their rum for the summer, and thereby save the cost 
of transportation, and possibly some part of the country 
trader's profit. 

Some others, who want foreign spirits — brandy, West India 
rum, and wines — supposing that they Would get these of bet- 
ter quality in the city, send there for them. Hence some 
spirits and wines are drank in the town beside what are sold 
at the stores. 

We consulted with the traders as to these two classes of 
facts, and they all gave one opinion — that the spirits they sold 
to go out of town and the spirits bought by the Concord con- 
sumers in Boston would balance each other. Therefore the 
amount sold by them may be assumed to represent the 
amount drank by the people of Concord. 

Taverns. 

This question was not so easily settled as to the taverns. 
There were three of these houses of public entertainment in 
Concord, and all in the , central village. One was the stage 
tavern, and its principal custom was from people riding in 
stages and in their own chaises and other carriages. This 
house sold more wines than both of the others, and a better 
class of spirits, but almost exclusively to strangers. Few of 
the towns-people, and none of the topers, resorted to it. 
They were unwelcome at this bar. The next tavern was 
intended for teamsters, who were its principal customers and 
wanted a cheaper fare. Its bar was the common resort of 
the drinkers, topers, drunkards of the town. Some of these 
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were there morning, forenoon, afternoon, night — late night 
eVen found these thirsty customers in this bar-room. More, 
very much more, than half the spirits consumed in the taverns 
of Concord was drank in this bar-room, and a very large part 
of this was by the towns-people. The third tavern had also 
its bar, at which was sold more than at the first, but much 
less than at the second. A larger proportion of these liquors 
was sold to Concord people than at the first, but a much 
smaller proportion than at the •second. 

Considering these circumstances, it was estimated that one 
half of all the spirits and wines sold and drank at the three 
taverns in the town were bought by Concord people, and one 
half by strangers. 

In the following tabular statement of the sales of spirits 
and wines to Concord people, all of the sales at the stores 
and only one half of those made at the taverns are included. 



Spirits and Wines Sold to the People of Concoed, and Cost 
IN Dollars. 





1828. 


1833. 




Spirits. 


Wines. 


Spirits. 


Wines. 




GaUons. 


Cost. 


Qallons. 


w 
Cost. 


Qallont. 


Cost. 


QaUons. 


CJost. 


Stores 
TayernB 


9,675 

873 


$5,071 
4,820 


930 
210 


$1,063 
1,102 


6,947 
581 


$3,823 
3,040 


987 
210 


$957 
1,102 


Total 


10,548 


$9,391 


1,140 


$2,165 


7,528 


$6,863 


1,197 


$2,059 



Total Cost of Spirits and Wines to the People of <:k)NooRD. 



1828. 


1838. 


Sales at stores . . . 




$6,134 


Sales at stores . . . 




$4,780 


Sales at taverns. . 




5,422 


Sales at taverns.. 




4,142 










$11,556 


$8,922 
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Decrease. 

In the five years, 1828 to 1833, there was a decrease of the 
sales of spirits 28.64 per cent, but no decrease of the sales of 
wines. There were no records of facts which would show 
definitely how much the sales had diminished in the previous 
years ; but from tradition, from the testimony of the elders, 
those who lived in the first quarter of the present century 
and those who had lived in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century, there can be no doubt that spirit-drinking prevailed 
much more than even in the years 1828 to 1833. In this 
period the consumption had fallen off twenty-nine per cent. 
It is not improbable that the diminution was as great in the 
corresponding period next preceding that under inquiry. 

Effect of the General Sabit of Spirit-Drinkinff on the 
Human Constitution, 

This eflfect was not alike in all. Some limited their use of 
rum to haying time, and to their days of harder labor. Some 
tsed it all the time, under the persuasion that their work 
could be more easily and effectually performed with its help. 
With many there was no perceptible effect of the rum. They 
worked with apparently unfailing vigor; their brains were not 
perceptibly excited or beclouded. 

Undoubtedly the alcohol stimulated the nervous system in 
some degree, and the muscular system in a similar manner. 
It gave to a man in ordinary health more physical energy, 
and enabled him to strike harder blows, and those more 
frequently, for a short time. But it did not create any 
power. It only allowed the drinker to draw more freely 
upon the strength which the food had already given him. It 
had the same effect upon the workingman as the whip has 
on the horse ; neither of these adds power to the muscles, but 
causes a more free expenditure of the animal force. 

This unnatural exertion is followed by a more speedy 
exhaustion, a greater fatigue, and a diminished ability to con- 
tinue the same labors. Nevertheless, most of these drinking 
workers got through the year, or even several years, without 
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any apparent or acknowledged reduction of vital force. 
They were not broken down; yet the constitutional power 
of many was certainly impaired. They did less hard work; 
they struck* their blows less accurately and with less effect, 
and produced less result. Their brains were not perceptibly 
confused, yet were less free fo act. The drinker could not 
at all times plan or direct his labors with comprehensive 
clearness and perfect precision; he could not manage his 
business with the wisdom that the abstemious ever found 
ready and serviceable. 

These moderate drinkers worked with less certainty and 
advantage. They created less and earned less, and they 
administered what they did create and earn with less success 
and profit; consequently they had less income from their 
labors. They were more slow to grow rich. They had 
a harder struggle to live, to get up in the world, and to 
become independent. 

A large part of these moderate drinking workingmen, 
farmers, mechanics, day-laborers, continued their habit for 
years, and even through their lives, from no other motive 
than their apparent duty to add spirit to their food to sus- 
tain them in labor. They supposed that this indulgence 
was completely within their control. They could leave off 
at any time when they wished. But as the natural effect of 
spirit is excitement followed by depression, there commonly 
comes a want of spirit again to produce and keep up the 
same exhilaration or energy. If this be indulged, there 
comes a tolerance of spirit, and the drinker loses the natural 
aversion to it; afterward, an appetite for it appears, and at 
length some drink from the love of it, without regard to 
their former faith in its necessity. This appetite gains 
power with indulgence. This goes on to various degrees, 
until some may be occasionally and some frequently 
drunken. At last the appetite may become overpower- 
ing, and compel indulgence at every opportunity. In the 
worst cases, the . drunkard loses power of useful labor, 
and then his means of production and creating any value 
are extinguished. 
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Drinkers and Drunkards. 

In Concord, in my early years, there were frequently seen 
all the various grades of the consequences of this general 
habit of drinking. Some men were slightly exhilarated, with 
imperfect command of their movements ; some were stagger- 
ing; some were reeling home from the tavern or the store. 
There were several notorious drunkards who kept their rum 
at home, or who drank as often as they had the opportunity 
abroad, and who had lost all sensibility as to the public 
exhibition of their degradation. 

There was one man, a barber, who was wholly given up to 
his love of rum. This was his constant and overpowering 
element. If he had opportunity to shave a man and earn six 
cents, he would expend one cent for a cracker and five cents 
for liquor. It was no strange thing to see him dead drunk 
and helpless in the street. People were so accustomed 
to this that when they found him in that condition in the 
carriage-path of the highway, they would roll or drag him to 
the side, out of harm's way, and leave him there to come 
to life and stagger his way home. At length, one morning 
in the summer of 1824, he was found dead in the road. 
This man had for years been totally lost to his family and 
the community. He earned nothing. He was entirely sup- 
ported by other people's labor. 

There were other drunkards not quite so deep in dissipa- 
tion as the man last described. These earned very little. 
They were dependent almost entirely for their support on 
their families or friends or the public. Another class were 
a little above the last. They worked some, but inconstantly 
and with very small result, and often they spent their whole 
earnings for intoxicating drinks. They, too, were dependent 
on their past, or others', earnings for their bread. 

Another class was common, whose laboring and creating 
power was greatly reduced, and their earnings correspond- 
ingly reduced. Perhaps they earned as much food as they 
ate, but had none to spare for their families. 

In all these classes, from those who drank in the hay field 
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only sufficient to make their hand a little unsteady and their 
brain a little uncertain in its judgment, to those who were 
constantly drunken, there were all degrees of loss of earning 
power, from that which was hardly perceptible to that of 
total annihilation. The sum of these losses, and the cor- 
responding sum of the loss of earnings in the whole com- 
munity, was very great. But although all these men earned 
less, the cost of their support was not lessened ; on the con- 
trary, it was increased, and for some very much increased. 

Effect of Ruin-Drinking on Life. 

It was manifest that, as long as men consumed rum, rum 
consumed men. Some died from the direct effect of drink- 
ing — delirium tremens, alcoholism, etc.; but very many died 
from the indirect effect of dissipation. So far as the consti- 
tution was impaired, the drinker was not only less able to 
labor, but he had less power to resist the causes of injury 
and disease, and the destructive effects of these when they, 
came upon him. He was made sick from a slighter exposure 
than other men, and he sank under a slighter disease — fever, 
pneumonia, consumption, or other malady — than those who 
were not constitutionally impaired. Injuries which heal in 
sober persons often destroy those who have been in the habit 
of using alcoholic drinks. 

The late Dr. Josiah Bartlett, of Concord, looking over the 
mortuary history of the town, often said that a great many 
who had died from fever, consumption, injuries, etc., would 
not have succumbed to these alone, but they had lost their 
recuperative power from the moderate or the free use of 
spirit. This is the common testimony of the medical profes- 
sion. Mr. Neison, of London, in his great work, " Contribu- 
tions to Vital Statistics," shows that drinkers enjoy only about 
one half as many years of life between twenty and seventy, 
the working and self-sustaining period, as are enjoyed by the 
average of people. From very wide observation and very 
extensive examination of records, he says that in this period, 
of one hundred thousand persons of each class, the non- 
drinkers lived three million seven hundred and forty thou- 
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sand four hundred and ninety-seven years, the drinkers one 
million eight hundred and eighty-three thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years. The drinkers, then, lost one 
half their working period. 

Change in the Ideas and Habits of the People, 
A great change in the ideas and habits of working people 
took place between 1820 and 1840. 

Temperance Societies. 
As early as in 1815, the temperance societies began to 
appear. Their aim was not high. They only proposed to 
suppress intemperance. They allowed people to drink mod- 
erately. They still admitted that rum was a strengthener, 
but would prohibit drinking to intoxication, and they did 
not prevent the natural growth of appetite when indulged. 

Total Abstinence. 
It was early seen that a more stringent rule was needed ; 
that total abstinence was the only effectual remedy. Total 
abstinence societies then arose, and accomplished much more 
than their more indulgent parent. They did a great good. 

Moral Epidemics. 

A more powerful and effective agency came among the 
people. This was the unseen and inaudible epidemic of 
sobriety, as at times moral and mental epidemics have arisen 
and swept through the community, and changed the princi- 
ples and habits of people in religion, politics, and business. 
They cannot always account for these changes in themselves, 
but many, without external influence or consultation, but 
from their internal convictions, almost instinctive, find that 
they have different opinions and wants from those they had 
previously. By these unrecognized influences an entire 
change came over the town as to the usefulness of spirit and 
the habit of consuming it. They were also convinced of its 
destructive effect on the muscles and the brain, on the pro- 
ductive power and the administrative ability. 

This was a slow change. It took many years to accom- 
plish it. It is now, 1882, nearly completed. Two of the 
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taverns have for many years been closed, and the remaining 
one, although it has a license to sell liquors, has no open bar. ' 
All the sales and drinking of spirits, wine, and beer are in a 
private room and out of sight. None of the stores have kept 
these liquors since about 1840. The faith in alcohol as a 
strengthener has long since passed away, and the habit of farm- 
ers and other workingmen using it has died with it. Some 
of the foreign families keep spirit and beer secretly in their 
houses for sale, and find their customers among their own 
people. A very few of tHe natives from fashion have and 
take their wine at their homes. 

Financial Effect of this Change. 

When these impaired workers, who had depended on alco- 
hol to sustain them in labor, awoke from their delusion and 
emancipated themselves from their exhausting habit; when 
they came to themselves, to the full possession of their natu- 
ral working power with their hands and their brains ; or 
when these passed away and their places were filled with 
men whose powers had never been impaired, there was a very 
great increase of productive and earning power given to the 
community. Hence there was a new prosperity in the town — 
greater earnings, larger wealth, and more comforts; and the 
people enjoyed a higher, broader, more generous tone of life. 

This is plainly to be seen by those who contrast the pres- 
ent condition of the farmers — their lands, dwellings, barns, 
tools, machinery, their means of domestic life, and their furni- 
ture — with the same in the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury. A good index of this favorable change is seen in the 
history of the public burdens which the people of Concord 
have annually assumed. The town always took great inter- 
est in the schools, and raised as much for their support as 
they could afford. 



In 1800 this tax was . . 


. . $883 


In 1860 this tax was . . 


. . ^,396 


" 1810 " 


(f «< 


. . 1,300 


" 1870 " " " . . 


. . 6,186 


« 1820 " 


M (( 


. . 1,400 


tt IgQA « « " 


. . 9,740 


." 1836 " 


tt it 


. . 1,600 


" 1882 " " " . . 


. . 12,000 


" 1861 " 


tt tt 


. . 2,877 







1 since this was written, this license has been taken away and this tayem is closed. 
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The taxes for all purposes were : 



In 1800 f4,103 

" 1810 4,704 

" 1820 6.038 

" 1830 4,781 



In 1860 811,864 

" 1860 16,650 

" 1881 29,661 



These sums include the minister tax to 1830, but not since 
that year. 

In the first quarter, and even in the second quarter, of 
this century, the public taxes were looked upon as a burden, 
and by some as an unnecessary and even an unjust burden, 
which they evaded as long and as much as possible. Within 
twenty-five years the people have almost ceased to complain. 
They pay this great increase of taxes more easily and more 
cheerfully than their fathers and their grandfathers did their 
lighter contributions to the public service. 

There are many concurrent causes of this improvement of 
the prosperity of the town. Within fifteen and twenty years 
there has been a great increase of population. Some new- 
comers have brought wealth; several do their business in 
Boston, earn large incomes, and pay their taxes in Concord. 
There has been a great change in the methods of agriculture. 
New crops are raised, and the profits of farming and garden- 
ing are greatly increased. But a very important factor in 
this financial advance is the emancipation of the farmers and 
other hard-working men from the burden which their faith 
in rum imposed upon their productive energies and impaired 
their earning power. 

Other Farming Totons. 

This history, which is taken from the past of Concord, 
Massachusetts, may in general terms be taken as the 
approximate history of the same element of other farming 
towns in the State and of New England, for they all in- 
herited the same faith in rum as a supporter of human 
strength in labor. They all put that faith in practice and 
suffered the same consequences. Generally the same 
changes have taken place in the habits of the people in 
this respect, and they have met with a similar reward. 
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